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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE TWO-FOLD OBLIGATIONS OF A DELEGATE 

By the time this magazine reaches our readers, the convention at 
San Francisco will be a thing of the past and the delegates will be re- 
turning home, full of new ideas, fresh enthusiasm and renewed inspi- 
ration for their work. We want to urge them to pass on as much as 
possible of this spirit to the societies which sent them. The duty of 
every delegate is a double one: first, to represent in the assembly the 
society and section of the country from which she comes, taking an in- 
terested part in the debates and sharing with others such knowledge 
as she has to give them; second, after her return, to give back to those 
who have sent her as their representative, not only a detailed report of 
the actual transactions of the meetings, a synopsis of the papers and 
discussions but, so far as in her lies, to make the atmosphere of the 
national meeting a real one to those who have staid at home. 

It must be a very exceptional nurse who is not stirred and inspired 
by meeting so many kindred spirits as one does at these gatherings, 
finding herself one of a great army of workers for the public health, 
and this is the feeling she must try to impart to her home association. 
Too many of our organizations are working in a narrow rut because 
they have a limited view of their work. They need a broader outlook, 
and this the delegate must try to give them. It is very helpful to a 
local association to take up the problems and papers of the national and 
to discuss them at length at the early fall meetings, to try to put into 
practice some of the plans suggested and so keep step with other local 
organizations which are doing the same thing. Summer is always a 
time of vacation or relaxation in organization work, but in the fall a 
fresh start can be made along the lines laid down at these general 
conferences. 
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No report of the national meetings can be given in this issue, as our 
pages go to press too early to receive it, but we expect to devote the 
entire August issue to the proceedings and papers of the American 
Nurses' Association. 

HOME TIES 

The death notice of Augusta Eeed, which appeared in the June 
Journal, recorded that she had "no known relatives." It then went 
on to state who were the mourners at the services held in memory of 
this woman without a family, and as we read that all the ministers, all 
the physicians, all the officials and all the school children of the place 
were gathered to show their love and grief, we felt that instead of hav- 
ing no family, Miss Reed had opened her heart to take in the entire 
town as a family to love and cherish, and that all its inhabitants had 
responded in affection and understanding to her desire to consider them 
as her own people. 

This incident leads us on to think of the attitude of the self-support- 
ing women of our acquaintance toward their own families. Some 
women seem to have been created for an independent existence. They 
are absorbed in their own work. Their family, if they have one, is re- 
garded lightly, or even as a hindrance or a burden. They are eager to 
get away from its restraint and its possible demands, to make their 
own decisions, to "live their own life." Some have no family because 
death, time or long separation have left them isolated and alone or, 
more pitiful still, they have none because the home has been broken 
by dissension, estrangement, jealously or rivalry. Brothers and sisters 
are parted, not of necessity, but because each is seeking something 
for himself. The independent type of homeless woman does not always 
miss the home environment. The claims of society in general or of 
her own work seem to her broader and more worth while than those of 
kindred. Such women often do brilliant work and make a good rec- 
ord, so far as work goes, we doubt whether, they give or receive as 
much in the way of happiness as do the others to whom some sort of a 
family is a necessity. If circumstances have forced these away from 
the home circle, it is still the background, the inspiration, the goal of 
all their work. How many of us know nurses who are devoting all 
they earn to the need of the beloved home. They are helping to educate 
young brothers or sisters, they are caring for aged parents, they are 
paying a mortgage on an old home or are building a new one. No one 
need pity them; these are not hard tasks; they are part of the joy of 
life. It is a pleasure to them to be able to give back a little to those 
from whom they have received and are receiving so much. Happi- 
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ness is so linked with those dear to them that they would shrink from 
a life of solitary effort or ambition. The thought of what is expected 
of them at home holds them true to the ideals with which they began 
their work. 

When such women are deprived of their own home or family they 
set about to replace it in some way. It is for such reasons that many a 
homeless child has been adopted. Some superintendents of training 
schools, in whom the home instinct is strong, are really mothers to the 
flock of younger women in their charge, we wish there were more of this 
type, who knew the happiness and the value of such a relationship. 
There are others who, like Miss Reed, have hearts large enough to 
embrace a whole community in their loving care. The very finest 
and highest of our social service workers are like this and all should be, 
if it were possible. 

The home-loving person may not have as brilliant a career as her 
isolated sister, but we believe the influence of her work is deeper and 
more abiding. We might apply to her the saying of Sir Philip Sidney, 
though we probably change his meaning a little in so doing: "There is 
no service like his that serves because he loves." 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CHINESE NURSES 

Through Miss Gage of Changsha, China, we learn that the five scholar- 
ships granted by the Rockefeller Foundation to Chinese nurses for study 
in America is proving a stimulus to the nursing profession in China. 
The quality of the students applying for training in the Chinese mis- 
sion schools has improved since the announcement of the scholarships 
was made. 

These amount to $300 each, with expenses of the journey to the 
United States, and are for one year each, but if at the end of that time, 
the holders of the scholarships prove to be doing satisfactory work, 
reappointments will be made to enable them to complete their course of 
study. The applicants must be graduates of a girls' high school and 
must have had at least one year's training as a nurse in China; they 
must be in good physical condition and be able to read, write and speak 
English. 

The China Medical Board is a new branch of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and seeks to improve the physical condition of the people of 
China, using agencies now in existence, so far as may be possible. The 
directors are wise in working for the advancement of the profession 
of nursing at the same time as that of medicine, for as in this country, 
the two must go hand in hand. The modern doctor, there as here, 
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needs the modern nurse by his side to help carry forward his work in 
hospital and dispensary and to teach the laws of health to a people 
sadly in need of such enlightenment. The infant mortality of China 
is enormous, there are great cities and vast districts without any sort 
of skilled help for the sick, and the field for the devoted physician and 
the public health nurse is almost limitless. 

TRAINING FOR RESPONSIBILITY 

It is not to be supposed, by the most sanguine, that superintend- 
ents will ever see the time when they may even hope to relax their 
vigilance over the conduct of their pupils in training, though there are 
surely fewer restrictions, and much more prominence is given to the 
"honor" system, than was at one time thought possible. But that the 
idea of treating pupils as irresponsible beings, is one not wholly aban- 
doned, would seem to be indicated by reports — if true — which reach 
us. Following a "strike" certain rules have been formulated: one of 
these prohibits the nurses from having ink in their rooms. Quite in 
contrast to this is the memory of a new nurses' residence where the 
bedrooms are furnished with desks. We cannot but wonder how a 
nurse can be fitted to go into any kind of a home, much less one of 
handsome furnishings, if she may not be trusted with ink in her own 
room, and it would seem that the training school is the place where 
she could be tested, not only with ink, but alcohol, and many other 
destructive substances. To advance the theory that she should have 
been taught such care at home, does not help, for unfortunately the 
education of the girl of the day in homekeeping and housekeeping, 
seems to be sadly neglected, making necessary much more supervision 
of the pupil than was required when schools were smaller, and the 
students older than those of the present day. 

COMMON SENSE IN UNIFORMS 

A radical change is noticed in the uniforms of nurses in training. 
It has always seemed to be rather unnecessary simply because a school 
has always followed a certain custom that it should continue. Many 
schools are adopting for their pupils the sleeve coming just below the 
elbow, which, in the eyes of many, seems not only more serviceable 
and comfortable, but to be much more neat than a sleeve rolled up, 
and certainly more comfortable than one covered in hot weather with a 
cuff frequently soiled. 

Aprons also have decreased in size and weight, showing that some 
superintendents have given thought to the comfort of the nurses and 
the decrease in laundry work. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS AT HAND 

In a hospital recently visited what seemed an admirable custom has 
been adopted. On the nurses' table in all of the wards, which it is 
hardly necessary to say were very large, were to be found all of the 
text-books in reference to that particular division of work. This 
enabled the nurses to take advantage of a few minutes' reference to 
the topic or point which might come up during her active work in the 
ward. It would seem that by this means it would take less effort to 
impress on the minds of the nurses the meaning of a word or term, 
perhaps new to her, which had been used by one of the attendant 
physicians or surgeons than to trust to her looking it up later. Fre- 
quently we know that a word may be forgotten by the time the pupil 
is able to go to her room or the library to study. 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

The registration laws of several states have been changed. The 
new law of Connecticut provides for inspection of training schools, 
compensating the members of the board for their time, increasing the 
secretary's salary, adding materia medica to the subjects for ex- 
amination, planning for reciprocity with other states and requiring an 
examination in genito-urinary diseases for male applicants. But little 
opposition was met by the Connecticut Legislative Committee and 
they feel their campaign to have been most satisfactory. 

Nebraska's original bill was passed in 1909 and has been radically 
changed. Registration was formerly under the control of the Board 
of Health. The new law, as found printed on another page of this 
magazine, provides for nominations by the State Association of Nurses, 
admits nurses under a waiver, provides for reciprocity, and makes 
registration compulsory. 

MISSENT MAIL 

We again call the attention of our readers to the necessity for hav- 
ing all mail sent to this office instead of to Baltimore and we ask once 
more that changes of address should not be requested if only tem- 
porary. Much confusion and the loss of many journals will be avoided 
if subscribers will have their local postmasters forward the Journal. 
The trifling cost of three cents a copy will more than pay for the trouble. 
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FRAUDULENT AGENTS 

We wish to call the attention of our readers as we have many times 
before to the advisability of sending subscriptions to this office, or if it is 
preferred to give them to agents to be sure they are in reputable stand- 
ing. It is evident that fraud is being practiced in obtaining subscrip- 
tions, not only for this magazine, but for others all over the country. 
We have recently received complaints, accompanied by proof, that a 
man purporting to be an agent, is defrauding people, for the money 
has not been sent to us, and of course, in the expectation of receiving 
the Journal, considerable time is allowed to elapse before complaint 
is entered, and consequently, efforts to trace the offender would be 
useless. Please note that money should be made payable to the 
American Journal of Nursing, and not to an individual. 



NEWS ITEMS 

All news items received after the 15th of June must be held over 
until the September issue of the Journal, as August will be the Con- 
vention number, and none will be printed in that issue. 



